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EY MRS. C. S. HUMPHREVILLF, OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


PART SECOND. 


Tue bright orange hue reflected from the sunset sky, 


which clothed all things in mellow light, was fast fading | 


away, and as it threw its parting gleam over the little form 
which lay like a bruised lily upon her bosom, Blanche saw 
in the dim eye and feeble up-turned face the seal of death! 
One flaxen ringlet steeped in vermilion dye hung from the 
pulseless temple which had received the cruel wound, and 
reposed upon the round white shoulder which the torn 
dress exposed. Blanche shuddered, and implored Elinore to 


bring a pair of scissors and sever the tress from his beau- | 


teous head. She obeyed, and while bending over to per- 
form her task, felt the last warm gasping breath of the 


angel child upon her cheek. She pressed her hand upon his | 


heart; all was still; the gentle spirit had indeed fled. 

" His bosom, calm as a sleeping wave, 

* Was calm for ever now.” 
She raised her streaming eyes to his mother’s face and 
murmured—" He has gone! and see! Heaven has already 
sel its starry signet upon his brow.” 

Blanche heard her not; she had marked the change, and 

was now in a deep swoon. Elinore resigned the beautiful 


corpse to the care of the negress, and then assisted her pa- 


rent in recovering her bereaved friend. 

"Poor lady ! my heart bleeds for her,” said Mr. Castle- 
ion. It would be a mercy to let her remain iusensible, for 
she does not feel her grief; but it will be more terrible 
when she revives.” 

It was not long before Blanche returned to a conscious- 
ness of her situation. She ealled aloud for Arthur, and 
would not be quiet until they led her to his side. He 
was laid upon his little eradle-pillow, as if in peaceful 


sleep. A smile rested on his full lips, and his dimpled hands 


were crossed upon his breast. The young mourner stood 
over him like a statue; not a muscle moved, but her eye 
was fearfully wild; intense bitter feeling chained her mo- 
tions, and her friends apprehended a loss of intellect; but 
twas not so. After Mr. Castleton had prayed fervently 
with her, and given her all the consolation in his power, 
by quoting appropriate passages of Scripture, he prepared 


to leave her; but when she saw Elinore moving towards 


the door, she sprang after her and cried out 

"What! are you going to leave me in my desolation ? 
Oh, my friend, my sister! stay with me; in pity stay. 
Leave me not alone with death in its first visit to my 
dwelling! I shall lose my reason, indeed I shall!” 

Elinore assured her that she would speedily return, but 
as it was Saturday, her presence was indispensable for a 


Short time at the rectory, to give the domestics a few neces- | 


sary orders. 
"As soon as that duty is accomplished,” said the af- 


fectionate young lady, “I promise to come to you ime | 


mediately Pe 

Blanche then suffered her to depart, comforting herself 
with the thought that it would not be long that she should 
be lett in solitude. After Elinore’s directions had been given, 
she bade good night to her grandfather, and prepared for 
her walk back to the cottage. As she passed the open door 
of her boudoir she glanced in, and saw that the wind had 
blown her drawings, which she had left in so hasty a man- 
her, all over the carpet. She stepped in and commenced 
collecting and placing them in order in a portfolio. While 
thus engaged, the antique clock in the dining-parlor adjoin- 
lag struck eight; its tone sounded unusually solemn to 


her ear, and suspending her employment for a moment, 
she leaned her head upon her hand and looked vacantly | 
Upon the floor. The quiet moonlight was streaming into 
the apartment like a meek-eyed messenger of heaven, and 
by its snowy light she saw. as she raised her eyes, that the 


' ternoon! What a melancholy change ! 


rose Which was broken in the morning now lay withered 
at the root of the bush, and she reflected, with a sensation 
bordering on joy, that a death had occurred since, but not 
ir her own family; and although she loved young Arthur 
like a brother, and was much grieved at his early doom, 
sull it was not so dreadful as it might have been, for her 
grandfather was yet spared to her, and she was thankful. 
She arose, and passing out to the lawn closed the sash 
from the outside, and then ran fearlessly along to the bridge, 
thence across the bank to the back of the cascade, and con- 
tinued in the water-side path until she reached the foot of 
Blanche’s garden, where she paused to lean upon the little 
wicket-gate, and regain her breath previous to entering the 
abode of sorrow. 

While she stood there in the deep shade made by a 
clump of lilach-bushes, fanning her heated forehead with 
her hat, she saw some one advancing hastily towards the 
cottage from the other side of the glen, and as the figure 
emerged into the light, she saw that it was the stranger 
who had appeared so unexpectedly that afternoon. He 
seemed to hesitate when near the dwelling, as if fearful of 
entering, and while standing in evident indecision, a fine 
deep-toned voice called out from the opposite path— 

“Hubert! why, what on earth brings you here ? Do stop 
a moment, my dear man, for I have tried in vain to over- 
take you ever since I saw you dart past my house so furi- 
ously a few moments since ¢” 

The person thus addressed turned round, and then walked 
back to meet his pursuer, with whom he soon appeared to 
become interested, so much so as to sit down upon the 
bank and converse in a smothered voice for some time. 
Elinore could searcely believe herself awake. Did she in- 
deed hear right? Could it be Hubert? But then, (foolish 
girl,) there were more Huberts than one. It might not be 
her Hubert! And with this thought she was about unlatech- 
ing the gate, when the plaintive voice of Blanche siruck 
upon her ear, singing the following words to a wild, stm- 
ple air: 

An infant star has veiled its peaceful face, 

A sacred gem has left its enshrined place, 

A meteor’s blotted from the changetul shy; 

My loved one’s called on hich. 

How deep he slumbers! Angels, guard my child; 
Fold, fold him close; let none but zephyrs mild 
Sweep o'er his lily cheek, and lips of love 

Shelter my gentle dove. 

See on his marble brow the silken hair 

Lies parted; like a sun-gilt wave in air, 

His dimpled hands are moveless ; hushed his tone; 
Alas! the spirit’s flown. 

His azure eves no longer smile in light, 

Heavy the down-pressed lids, as sudden night 

Its starry pell spread o’er his heaveless breast; 
Oh! quiet, holy rest! 

Lone prelude to the glorious burst of day, 

Which soon shall tling its heavenly halo ray 
Upon our shrouded gaze, my seraph one ; 

Then bliss will be our own. 


. 


She feels right,” thought Elinore, as she unclosed the 
door of the room in which the young mother sat watching 
the pale form of her lost darling, which lay like a pure 
snow-drop before her; “ but oh! how different from the 


strain which greeted us so happily on our approach this af- 


” 


She had searcely seated herself when the voice of Hu- | 


bert was heard at the hall-door, inquiring for Blanche, who 
now looked excessively agitated, and staggered rather than 
walked to meet him. They went into the parlor together, 
and Elinore heard the fervent exclamations—" Beloved 
Blanche !” " Dear Hubert !” 
meeting. She recognized by his voice the companion of her 
early days, the treasured friend of childhood, and the pro- 
mised partner of her life. She heard him tell Blanche that 


happiness and peace was in store for her, that a father’s 
} 


anger was appeased, and that she was to leave her lonely 


which were uttered at their | 


exile for ever, and dwell with him; and she heard, in an- | 
| swer to his eager questions, her friend's broken voice, in- 


forming him of all she had suffered since their separation, 


and that it was their own cherished Arthur whom he had 
saved in vain, 

All this fell like stone upon the warm innocent heart of 
Elinore, and crushed, wantonly crushed, every fond dream 
which had formed in the brightest anticipations of hope, by 
the last letter of this faithless young Hubert. 

“Yes,” she sighed, "I see it all quite plain: he has been 
secretly married, and his father has just forgiven him. He 
has come to own his hidden bride, and this is their child! 
Oh, what have I done to deserve this deep deception! 
Lovely babe, would that I could change places with thee!” 
and bowing her stricken head upon the litde white being, 
she gave way to a violent paroxysm of weeping. 

How long she remained in that situation she knew not, 
for she sobbed on until aroused by the shutting of the hall- 
door, and the hand of Blanche laid tenderly upon her soft 
hair, which hung in long fair ringlets upon her shoulders. 
She looked up, and disclosed a face discolored with tears, 
and much changed by internal suffering. Her companion 
thought that she wept only fur her child, and sitting down 
by her side twined her arms gratefully around her, and 
thanked her for her sympathy. Elinore could not bear this, 
and complaining of heat she unelasped the embrace of 
Blanche and walked to the window, her heart fluttering 
like an naprisoned bird against her side. 

There she stood, almost gasping with her heart-broken 
feelings, trying to appear composed and answer the alarm- 
ed interrogations of her rival, who seemed to forget her own 
sorrow in attempts to relieve the supposed illness of het 
loved young associate, who was at length liberated from 
her share of the mournful vigil by the faithful negress. 
After relinquishing her place she sought her pillow, not to 
rest, but to press her hands upon her throbbing temples and 
indulge her agonized soul by gush after gush of bitter tears. 
How strange that he should prove such a traitor to her, 
when he had declared that he never 
would or could love another; and now that promise was 


so determinately 


broken, and she was under the very same roof with that 
other. The thought was maddening; and springing from her 
couch she watched the clouds until the first ray of rosy 
light mingled with the eray mist which veiled the moun- 
tain-tops as the weleome herald of Aurora, and then sped 
to the reetory, to pray in her own peaceful apartment for 


divine comfort and assistance. 


That beautiful silence, so deep as to be felt, which al- 
ways accompanies the Sabbath-day, rested upon every bud 
and leaf, when Elinore and her grandfather walked forth to 
the village echureh. It was a bright, clear morning; no 
sound but the wild-birds broke the hallowed charm, and 
they seemed to swell out their songs in sweet thankful 
melody, as they soared towards the deep-blue sky, rolling 
in beauty above the noble elms which surrounded the 
house. The glorious sun tinged the tall hills with golden 
radiance, and rested upon the old church-tower like a sacred 
mantle; while far away in the distance a mountain stream 
wound among the trees, now here and now there, leaping 
one moment like a glad spirit of light from some green 
nook, the next disappearing behind the rocks, bearing upon 
its surface a deep purple glow caught from the overhang- 
ing foliage. 

"W hata lovely scene!” exclaimed Mr, Castleton. "I know 
of nothing more calculated to draw out the adoration of a 
christian’s heart than a landseape like this. Look, Elinore, 
at those shadows as they dance along the green; and how 
reviving is this breeze! I think that it is the nearest mes- 
senger from heaven which we can find. It is holy to me, 
beeause, like the spirit of the Most High, it is unseen but 
felt; and how grateful should we be when it bathes our 
weary brows in such refreshing profusion! It fans the bright 
flowers, which cluster like diamonds upon the bosom of the 
clen, and then passes to the cheek of God's forgotten ones, 
as well as the lambs of the fold, all share the genervus gift 


alike. Hail' emblem of charity, I bless thee.’ 
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Just then the element which he invoked swept upon the 
open palms of his hands, filled the silken folds of his minis- 
terial robe, and seemed to linger lovingly among his silver 
locks, as if in kind return for this pious effusion, and then 
floated on its way over the wood-covered slopes and valleys. 

Many of the villagers remarked that morning a resem- 
blance in Elinore to her grandfather, which they had never 
previously noticed. What could be the reason ? It was this: 


1 
! 


the iron had entered into her soul, and the seal of resigna- | 


tion was already upon her lips. She had learned to feel as 
he did. No wonder, then, that her step was sedate and her 
face thoughtful. She had given up the world, for the first 
time, with all its beauties and allurements. A blight 
seemed to rest upon all about her, and she wished for 
nothing but heaven. 


‘ * * * * . * * ‘ . . . 


‘Towards the close of the afternoon service, When the sun 
was glittering through the vine-hung windows upon the 
velvet cushions in the chancel, and illuminating the broad 
forehead of the preacher, who was discoursing eloquently 
from the passage, “And there shall be no night there ;” 
Elinore bent her head and shaded her eyes from the sight 
of all earthly things, that she might drink in more freely 
the sublime conceptions which poured from those purified 
lips. Her thoughts soared aloft, as she listened to the en- 
rapturing description of her grandfather while dwelling on 
his views of the celestial city, to which he believed him- 
self rapidly hastening, and she beeame so entranced that 
she noticed not his abrupt silence until a terrible ery 
from the congregation rose like a tumultuous wave to 
the vaulted roof of the building, and rang along the pil- 
Jared aisles with dreadful import in its sound, She started 
to her feet, and gazed bewilderedly around her. Several 
persons were in the pulpit supporting their pastor, while 
others, in mistaken kindness, pressed around so close as to 
exclude the free current of air so much desired. She called 
aloud to the people to make way for her; but, alas! when 
she reached the side of her last relative, he was no more. 
How shocking her bereavement! Gone, all gone! She 
was alone in the world. 

* , . . . . . . . . . . 

Upon the coffin of the beloved clergyman was laid a very 
small one, whose white velvet pall fell in rich folds upon 
the heavy sable ones beneath, and informed the beholder 
that the aged and the infant both slumbered quiet together 
upon the same bier. [t was placed in the centre aisle of the 


she arose, and after bathing her face in cold water, looked 


at her canary, which sat silent upon its perch in a dark cor- | 


ner of the apartment. 
"Poor bird!” she exclaimed ; ™ neglected and desolate! 
Well, you may go now; I want nothing to remind me of 


| former days when I leave this beloved place,” and opening 


the eage as she spoke, out flew the little captive from the 


window with a note of joy, and soared far away out of | 


sight. “ Ay, like all the rest,” she said bitterly ; “ glad to 
leave me; not even a little bird loves me now!” 

" Elinore!” called out a voice from the lawn. She looked 
forth, and beheld Hubert standing there with tearful eyes. 

“Why did you do that?” he asked. " Was your favorite 
no longer dear to you @” 

She motioned him to leave her, but he would not be re- 
pulsed, and springing in the half-glass door, besought her 
to tell him the cause of her coldness and looks of aversion. 

A doubt flashed upon her mind for a moment, but was 
as quickly rejected, and she bade him intrude no longer 


| upon her sorrow, but, if he wished to serve her, depart im- 


mediately and for ever; but permit his wife to see her 


| sometimes, 


church, in front of the altar, which was hung with mourn- | 


ing emblems. The setting sun streamed down in rich 


splendor upon it, and the perfumed breeze swung the large 


black tassels slowly back and forward, sweeping over the 


marble pavement the white roses scattered profusely there. 

Near the chancel knelt Blanche and Elinore, and in it 
were all the clergymen from the neighboring towns and 
villages, who had assembled to pay the last iibute of res- 
pect in their power to the remains of their lamented con- 
temporary among them. Elinore, had she raised her eyes, 
might have seen Hubert gazing upon her with the deepest 
commiseration. The church was filled to suffoeation, and 
the ceremony was highly impressive ; but when the bearers 
advanced to raise their burden, and the requiem com- 
menced, which was to continue until the last rites were 
over, the wailings of the unhappy parishioners were soul- 
harrowing. Many who could not obtain admittance to the 
chureh stood on the grounds adjoining, waiting to see the 
last of their benefactor; and a group of their young daugh- 
ters, arrayed in white, were ready with baskets of flowers 
to decorate the graves as soon as closed, 


“Tam the resurrection and the life,” mingled with the 
roar of the cascade and the swelling tones of the organ, 
which floated from the open windows near the tombs, and 
melted away with dying languor upon the still evening air. 
It was too much, and the miserable Elinore was borne 
away insensible of her situation. 

When she unclosed her eyes she found herself in the ree- 
tory parlor, with Blanche and Hubert leaning 
anxiety and affection imprinted upon their faces, 


over her, 
She turn- 
ed away involuntarily to avoid the eye of the latter, and 
addressing Blanche, begged to be left alone, 

" Alone!” echoed Hubert; “and why will you not ae- 
cept sympathy when you bestow it so freely yourself? 
Solitude would but enhance your misery. Pray let us re- 
main with you.” 

Elinore answered not, she only looked entreatingly to 
Blanche, who, concluding from her distressed expression 
that she had better be indulged, drew Hubert reluctantly 
from the room. When left to herself, she fell upon her 
knees, and wept and prayed with all the fervency of which 
human nature is capable ; then, feeling somewhat relieved, 


t 


| 


{ 


| 


" My wife!” he cried, in a voice loud with consternation ; 


| My wife! Alas, Elinore, and is your reason, then, so com- 


pletely dethroned !” 

An explanation ensued. Blan¢he was his only sister. She 
had married without the consent of her father, and it was 
not until the death of her husband, nearly eight years af- 
ter, that he extended the hand of forgiveness to her. He 
then felt as if awaking from a dream, and sent Hubert im- 
mediately to search out her place of retirement, assure her 
of his renewed affection, and invite her back to the old 
family residence. 

Here, then, was the elucidation of the mystery which 
the fatal secrecy of Blanche had rendered so productive of 
grief to poor Elinore ; but the denouement was so pleasant 
that she forgot it all,and hastening to seek her friend, 
mingled tears of joy with those of mourning while relating 
her suspicions. 

CONCLUSION, 


“The cottage she loved, with its old oaken door, 
“stood hich mid the trees on the moss-covered shore: 
* And along the green path a rich border laid, 


“Of gold aud blue vi'lets, ‘neath eglantine shade.” 


All things were in readiness, and the cheerful morning 


came, with its sweet flowers and gay sunshine,as bright as 


the golden ring which bound the faithful hearts and hands 
of Hubert and Elinore, which restored them to their be- 
loved rectory. Elinore had spent the year of mourning with 
a much-revered female friend, who inhabited a cottage near 


the village. Hubert had been installed in the vacancy ocea- 


sioned by the death of Mr. Castleton, and retained every 
thing in its accustomed place at the old familiar spot. 
Blanche dwelt with her father in quiet peacefulness, and 
the good negress was still her attendant. When the hour 
came whieh was to convey Elinore away from her friend, 
she thought that the neat cottage had never wore such an 
aspect of rural beauty before. The bigh hill behind it 
sparkled with dew, and the majestic poplars in front seem- 
ed, as they bowed in the fresh breeze, to be paying her 
their last sorrowing adieus; but she sprang into the ear- 
riage, resolved not to be sad, for her kind hostess was to fol- 
low her in a few days, and pay a visit at the rectory ; so she 
bade her farewell smilingly, and looked to the future with 


joy in her heart. When they arrived at the last turn in the 


glen they could distinguish Blanche and a group of chosen 
friends waiting at the garden-gate to receive them, and at 
the door of every dwelling which they passed a congratu- 
lating throng waved their hands to them in token of de- 
light. Elinore’s eves were overflowing, and Hubert's heart 
swelled with emotion at these manifestations of regard, 
and they both heartily thanked heaven for their happiness. 
ee @© © 4 © © @ &@ @ 

When twilight was flinging its stilly shades upon the 
earth, Hubert Clare entered the well-known boudoir where 
his bride was sitting in contented silence, and said 

“Elinore, the tree which we planted in childhood is 
dead, here is one pale blossom which | found hanging upon 
a leafless branch, it will never more be the token of evil to 
you. Come, let us go to the grave-yard, and when the first 
star appears in the sky, hang upon the urn of our grand- 
father THE LAST WILD-ROSE. 


Anecpote oF Cotman.—Colman, himself no ziant, was 
singularly fond of quizzing persons of small stature. Liston 
and pretty /:té/e Mrs. Liston were dining with him, and 
towards evening were preparing to leave their host. Liston 
said, “Come, Mrs. L., let us be going.” “ Mrs. L. (‘ell’) in- 


'| deed,” exclaimed Colman, Mrs. Inc, you meay.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


| THE MARYLAND BELLE. 
Dear mansion! seat of purity and love, 
Sweet emblem of the peace that reigns above, 
How many days of happiness I’ve spent 
Amid thy piety and blest content. 

Within thy bowers a lovely maiden dwells ; 
Affection in her tender bosom swells. 

The beauty that surrounds her sparkling eyes 
Is like the brightness of Italian skies. 

Dark as the mist that rolls o’er Scotland’s muirs. 
Her waving hair that veils, but not obscures ; 
Her virgin lips are fresh as morning dew, 
And tinted with a light vermillion hue; 

Her polished brow a clear and glassy lake 
When breezes on its loveliness awake. 








How often have we sat around the fire 

And watched the dying embers all expire ; 
While thou hast gently touched thy light guitar 
And played a matin to the morning star. 


How often have I heard thee meekly sing 

A song of Zion to our heavenly King. 

And we have wandered through the echoing giove, 
Together seen the little streamlet rove: 


While on its bank the quiet moonbeams lay, 
Which o'er the lofty trees so mildly play. 
Again we crept among the leaves for hours, 
And gathered mosses for thy drooping flowers. 
Ay, oftentimes in rugged paths we strayed, 
To talk of former friends beneath the shade. 
Oh! tell me if the pretty hawthorn crows 
Beside the meadow where the current flows ? 
Aud if the little rustic bridge is still 

Below the gate across the tattling rill ? 

The thoughts into my heart will often pour 
Of scenes enjoyed with thee in days of yore; 


As Indian summer, soft, serene and kind, 
Remembered, brings its charms into my mind. f.p.r. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 
PASSAGES IN TUE LIFE OF A TENOR-SINGER. 


FARINELLI. 


Farixeiu, the celebrated singer, whom Italy almost 
idolized at the period which gave birth to a legion of great 
musicians, was in England when he received from Eliza- 
beth Farnese, queen of Spain, and wife of Philip V. an invi- 
tation to repair to Madrid. It was not an easy matter to 
escape from the testimonies of English admiration ; never 
had an artist enjoyed in London a reputation equal to his. 
Ata sorrce in St. James’ Palace he had sung before the 
king, accompanied by the Princess Royal, who became a‘ 
terwards Princess of Orange, and had had the honor, very 
rare in those days, to be felicitated by the sovereign. The 
Prince of Wales, after a concert given in his apartinents, 
presented the artist with a snuff-box set in brilliants, and 
containing a considerable sum; this example had been im- 
tated by crowds of the nobility, and Farinelli was over- 
whelmed with magnificent presents. He hesitated for sonic 
time to quit a country where he passed his days so agree- 
ably, but he had pledged himself to return to Italy, and as 
a royal invitation could not with decorum be resisted, he 
determined at last on setting out for Spain. 

Farinelli, who had never been in Paris, sojourned there 
several months. Though the French at that period were 
profoundly ignorant of good musie and the art of singing 
Louis XV. heard him i 
the queen’s apartments, applauded him with a warmth 


he met with enthusiastic success, 


which surprised the whole court, and sent him his portrait. 
enriched with diamonds, and a purse containing 500 louts 
d’or—an extraordinary mark of esteem from a prince w! 
was known to have little taste for music in general, and 
least of all for that of the Italian sehool. 

After having extricated himself from Parisian seductions 
with almost as much difficulty as frem these of Londo 
Farinelli crossed the Py renees, His journey was signalized 


by one of those adventures so common at that period in 
Spain, and which have become scarcely less so at the pre- 
sent. After a long day's march, at a little distance from the 
inn he was to sleep at, our smger was awakened from 4 
profound doze by the sudden halt of the mules. The car 
riage was surrounded by a dozen scoundrels in rags, arm- 
ed with carbines, who intimated to him in a tone which 
brooked no reply, the order to alight instantly. Temerity !> 
ii go jndispensable attribute of a great singer. so Faninels 
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obeyed, and was seated some little distance looking on the | 


earriage, Which was minutely searched. He travelled not | 
only with a considerable amount of gold, but also with a 
number of presents with which he had been rewarded by 
the courtiers of Versailles. This circumstance was favor- 
able to him, for the banditti on regarding these splendid 
offerings were desirous of knowing whom they had the 
honor of robbing, and when they learnt that they were in 
presence of the renowned artist, their chief, who piqued 
himself on being a connoisseur in music, requested Farinelli 
to sing a grand air. This he did, and though at first he was 
so overpowered by emotion that he could searcely pitch his 
yoice, yet at last necessity gave him force, and accidentally 
recollecting a pathetic air, he delivered it with so much 
sweetness and pathos, that the brigands, moved to tears, 
kissed his hands one after the other, and thanked him with 
effusion. The idea of plundering such a gifted mortal was 
disearded at once as unworthy of them, and retaining only 
asmall sum in order not entirely to lose their time, the 
musical gang conducted him back to his carriage with many 
excuses for the inconvenience to which he had been sub- 
jected; thus was the adventure of Ariosto renewed. The 
remainder of the route offered no further obstacle, and Fari- 
nelli arrived at Madrid. 

Farinelli had resolved on making but a short absence, 
and projected returning to London, where he had entered 
into engagements with the administrator of the Opera- | 
house; but destiny decided otherwise, and the country 
he had merely intended to visit retained him upwards of 
four-and-twenty years. Philip V. had been long subject to 
fits of despondency, which absorbed all his faculties. Un- 
der the influence of one of these he had abdicated in favor 
of his son, Louis. Obliged, by the death of that prince, to _ 
reassume the reins of government, he was still a prey to 
the same affliction. He passed whole months in bed, be- 
lieving every instant his end was approaching, although he 
was suffering by no physical infirmity. State affairs of the 
createst magnitude lay deferred in consequence of this men- 
tal alienation of the sovereign. The queen, endowed with 
a strong understanding, and anxious to re-establish the mo- 
narch’s health, as soon as Farinelli’s celebrity had reached 
Madrid, fancied she could render him subservient to her 


jews. 
Philip V. disgusted with every thing else, still remained 
sensible to the impressions of music. The queen, without 
proposing to eall in Farinelli, arranged a chamber for a 
concert adjoining that which his majesty inhabited, and de- 
sired the artist to prelude with some airs of a soft and ten- 
der description. The voice of Farinelli possessed an irre- 
sistible charm. Searcely had Philip heard the first accents 
when he struggled in vain to control his emotion. At the | 
end of the first air he melted into tears; after the second, | 
the great vocalist was, by his command, introduced, and 


after bestowing a thousand eulogiums on him, he called for 
a third morceau, in which Farinelli called up the magic of 
his talent. What the queen anticipated happened. The 
king’s melancholy, which nothing betore could assuage, 
gave way to the influence of the physical power of music. 
Left alone with the artist, to whom he was indebted for 
one of the greatest delights he had ever experienced, the 
king of Spain enjoined him to name any favor he might 
like best, and promised not to refuse it. Farinelii proved 
himself a wary politician, and assured his majesty he should 
consider himself abundantly recompensed if his sovereign | 
would make some efforts and endeavor to rouse himself 
from that state of dejection into which he had fallen, and , 
seek occupation in attending to the affairs of the kingdom. 
What neither the queen, nor the ministers, nor the physi- 
cians could effect, was accorded toa singer! Philip resolved 
on surmounting his malady, sent for his barber, which he | 
had not done for months before, and attended the meetings 
of his council. 

The queen, apprehensive that at the departure of Fari- | 
velli the king might relapse into his fatal melancholy, sue- 
ceeded in fixing him at Madrid for the life of the monarch, 
with the condition that his talent should be reserved exclu- 
sively for the august patient. He was awarded 50,000 


franes annually. 

When Philip, assailed by the combined forces of Eng- | 
land, France and Holland, was obliged to banish his minis- | 
ter, the famous Alberoni, in Italy, before being able to sign 
the peace, never favorite enjoyed more credit than Farinelli. 


During the ten years that he was in the service of Philip 
V. that is, until his death, he sung every evening four mor- | 
feauz, which never lost their power of exciting to the | 

| 


' 


permsssion to vary his repertory, but in vain, for Philip |} churches; there is, however. an air of poverty and gloom 


would sooner have made him a present of one of his pro- 


| vinees than consent. Two of the airs of the programme 


| were from “Hasse "—" Pallido il Sol,” and “ Per questo 


dolce amplesso "—the third, a minuet, on which the artist 
had made variations @ /‘improviste. It is calculated that 
during Farinelli’s ten years’ function he sung each of these 
airs about 3,600 times. 

Farinelli never requested any thing for himself, though 


he might have obtained any thing when his talent held the 


king under the empire of a sort of fascination. 

Ferdinand VI. son and successor of Philip V. had, like 
his father, a tendency to melancholy. He resisted for some 
time having recourse to the same musical enchantment 


which had so powerfally acted on his predecessor, but the 


voice of Farinelli produced almost a similar effect, though 
this time he was allowed to vary his airs according to his 
own taste. By his counsels Ferdinand VI. built in his palace 
of Buen Retiro a magnificent theatre, to which the most 
skilful singers of Italy were invited. 
spared to render the representations sumptuous. Farinelli 


No expense was | 


was the director; he never appeared on the stage, but he | 


managed the company. 

Farinelli was oftentimes entrusted under Ferdinand with 
diplomatic negotiations—it was reported he was made a 
Spanish minister, but he dreaded too much the fierce and 
jealous nobility with whom he was constantly in contact. 
The only public honor he attained was when Ferdinand 


was first restored to reason. The queen, afier having ob- 


1] 
' . 
| the whole population of Rome seemed to be engaged in 


tained permission from the monarch, with her own hands | 


invested the artist with the cross of Calatrava. 

Farinelli was desirous of terminating his days in Spain, 
but destiny ordained it otherwise. Charles III. on ascend- 
ing the throne aimed at a nearer alliance with France. 
This policy being opposed to that of his predecessor, he 
gave orders that Farinelli should quit the kingdom, but 
that his appointments should be regularly transmitted to 
him. Farinelli retired to Bologna, and remained there until 
his death, surrounded with the portraits of the sovereigns 
who had so long honored him with their confidence. 

Rubini and Farinelli may be compared in more than one 
point. The one was considered the tirst singer in Europe of 


his age; the other enjoys the title of “ Prince of Tenors,”’ | 


which even his rivals aceord him. 


If Farinelli has had the | 


honor of singing in the king of England's palace, accom- 
panied by the princess of Orange, has not Rubini also been 
often admitted to take a part in the concerts of Queen Viec- | 


toria and her illustrious husband ?@ Has he not received as 
many presents and marks of distinction as the favorite of 
Philip V.? Farinelli, however, was a gues: minister—does 
tubini aspire to this dignity likewise? After having been the 
arbitrator of the destinies of the first theatres in the world, 
after having been chief of the universal voeal monarehy, is 
he likely to beeome, like the minister-chanteur of Philip V. 
and Ferdinand VI. the negotiator of the political interests 
of the Peninsula? This does not appear probable. He has 
an equally noble part to play. Let him sing often in the 
presence of the members of government in Madrid; and 
after having heard the soothing melodies of Bellini, whose 
accents, full of tenderness, find an echo in every bosom 
where the sensitive fibre is not completely inert, these po- 
litical chiefs will understand that the sanguinary execu- 
tions of which Spain has just been the theatre, are unwor- 
thy of a civilized people 

IN ROME. 


THE CARNIVAL 


Rome, February 9, 1842.—Baecchus has much to answer 


for. What wicked things he did in dusty Egypt under the | 


cognomen of Osiris! Then in Greece, as Bromius, Liber, 
Psilas. Then he found, about one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-two years since, a slight change had taken place 
in the world ; so he left off appearing in public with Pan 
and Silenus, and tried to look genteel, with a modest bunch 


|| of grapes in his hand. He forgot all about Egypt, Greece, 


| and the old Roman world at that moment, and capered 


highest degree their august hearer. This was the more ex- i 
traordinary from the circumstance of the programme re- || Corso, the principal street of Rome, running in a direct line 


maining invariably the same. Oftentimes did the artist, to 


" - 2 ' 
whom these fuur morceaua had become odivus, implore 


I 


about—the presiding spirit of thousands of masks. He has 
had his ups and downs, too, as though he were only hu- 
man. In Paris he was prohibited about 1790; but, when 
Buonaparte was made first consul, returned as a concen- 
trated essence of fun. But Italy is his own dear country. 
He still lives and is loved in Naples, Florence and Milan; 
but Rome is his head-quarters, and therefore we shall tell 


the world how he has conducted himself during the last 


| eight days in the eternal city. 


The whole of the carnival drollery is concentrated in the 


nearly a mile long. The buildings of this street are noble 


to get a glimpse of the contending horses, 


about the place generally, occasioned by the iron bars 
which imprison the lower windows of the palaces, and the 
ill-constructed, or rather adapted, mean shops, strangely 
mingling with past magniticence—its ruined splendor and 
evil times " begetting such events.” 

The carnival was first announced by a troop of grotesque- 
ly dressed horsemen, through the medium of spasmodic 
trampets. On the following day (January 2s) every baleony 
was aproned with red cloth, which never fails to produce a 
gay effect in continental towns. At mid-day the senator 
passed through the streets, by way of fixing the very hour 
of the carnival’s birth. He was surrounded by richly-em- 
broidered banners, supplied by the Jews, as usual, for cer- 
tain privileges. Every window of the street was soon after 
occupied by people determined to be gay. Gradually, the 
Corso filled with carriages, Turks, Greeks, harlequins, 
quack-doctors, and the usual groups of tun dressed for 
frolic. There was mauy a gentle form, too, libelled into the 
ruder man under 


"Those happy masks that kiss fair ladies’ brows,” 


Then commenced the battle of bon-bons and flowers, 
Thicker and faster grew the fight as the day advanced. 
Every window was well provided with ammunition, and 


nursery sports. There were the English peliing and being 
pelted with gusto, perfectly Italian. Many a cruel shower 
was thrown at the ™ belles of Rome,” the beautiful daugh- 
ters of the late Admiral Fleming. 

Thus passed the hours away, till a heavy eannon’s boom 
proclaimed the races. The Corso was soon cleared, the 
pelting ceased, and thousands of heads stretched forward 
Helter skelter 
they came at last, without riders, (as the reader is aware,} 
and covered with tinsel and other noisy and goading contri- 
vanees, which urge them forward to the goal 
blanket, at the end of the street. And lo! the day's amuse- 


a large 


ment is over: the night's commences. But] shall only give 
the reader a glance at one of its charms—the assemblies at 
the theatres. 

The four principal theatres of Rome, during the carnival, 
are used nightly for balls. Here the gay masks collect, and 
keep up the sport with considerable spirit. For the Italians, 
the masked ball possesses a practical joke, of which the 


forestierc cannot avail themselves. The Romans never fail- 


ed to let each other know those seerets so peculiar to Ita- 
lian society ; and many a deep blush dies unseen behind the 
black mask. Such is the chief charm of the masked balls. 
The music is wretched, and the dancing bad enough to 
make Terpsichore leave her elassie Ltaly, and have a hop 
with the Germans. 

The carnival at Rome continues for eight days: and the 
merriment of each day is as much like the other as if it 
were reflected in a looking-glass. On the evening of the 
last day the carnival is burnt out, by every one lighting a 
little taper at dusk. A more singular effeet ean scarcely be 
imagined than this mocceletta produces, when the whole 
river of twinkling lights, Every one 
holds a taper; and the joke consists in blowing out the 


street appears like a 


lights, lighting at your neighbor's flame, and thanking him 
by leaving him without. This continues for an hour, and 
the masks then repair to the ball at the theatre; and thus 
ends the earnival. 

\ When 


Lockhart has given some dra- 


The English have followed out the old rule 
Mr. 


matic representations ; and a similar amusement took place 


you're at Rome,” Xe. 


ina private theatre attached to the place occupied by Dr. 
and Mrs. Somerville. The parts were sustained by Lord 
Compton, Sir F. Adam, Mr. Matthews, and Mr. Somer- 
ville’s family. It has seldom been our lot to witness a more 
brilliant evening than that of Saturday last, as the gay, 
fashionable, and anxious crowd listened, with breathless 
attention, to the tragic pathos or laughed at the comic hu- 
mor of the mimic scene. 

Although there has been a great influx of English during 
the last six days, Rome is not so full as usual, and there 
are comparatively few persons of distinetion. It has been 
reported that the duchess of Bedford and the Ladies Gran- 
ville are expected. [tis also said that most of the distin- 
guished English at Nice and Naples will come to Rome for 
the holy week. 


A coop Tonecvr.—As the rain falls gentlest from the 


| clouds when unattended with thunder, so give me a toncue 


j 
| 
| 


that can silently shake off the particles of speech, and let 
them drop calmly through the ear into the heart, there to 


and imposing, consisting chiefly of lofiy palaces and ] mvisten and refresh the young plants of virtue. 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF A DEBATED QUESTION, 


NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE 


Ann I say, Mr. Editor, that to marry for love isthe most 


consequent thing in the world, though your correspon- | 


dent, Baccalaureus, thinks he has proved the contrary in 
your number of the week before last. I might say with 
Julia, he knows not what love is! Methinks he resembles 
one who should cut down his peach-tree, because he finds it 
covered with unfragrant, unlasting blossoms, erying, there 
is no fruit, “why cumbereth it the ground?” its destiny 
fire-wood. 

B. is wrong throughout, taking the shadow for the sub- 
stance, the caricature for the picture, speaking, as he does, 
Passion is but a 


is 





of love and passion as synonymous. 
rank weed-flower, bred up by faney in a fiekle brain, to 
Wither almost as soon as plucked, or at best the flower 
upon the apple falling off in decay, as the young fruit 
crows. But love, “that willing sense of the insufficingness 
of the self for itself, which predisposes a generous nature 
to see in the total being of another the supplement and 
completion of its own being;” is the fruit in all its fair 
proportion, the tree a waste without it; and is this truth- 
ful, trustful feeling, this inner life, alike separated on the 





| A-person of your fame in authorship cannot fail to ap- |} have the fancy and the heart acquainted only with what is 
| fair, beautiful and exalting. These works are excitine— 


preciate the importance of literature. I think it is a thing 
very necessary to be taken notice of, as affecting the ad- 
vancement and refinement of people. The character of the 


‘individual is marked by his preferences on this subject; 


one hand from friendship, on the other from passion, its , 


debasing caricature, “ unnecessary ” in marriage ? Perhaps 
it is flowers are “ unnecessary” in a garden, it is good 
without them for raising 
Fruit is “ unnecessary ” to the tree; it is good without that 


cabbages and green leaves. 
for shade, posts, fences. The sun is “ unnecessary ” to 
the earth; it would roll on without that, but no seud would 
stay with the darkness. And this love is “ unnecessary ” in 
marriage, but take it away from the compact, and it is 
joining bodies, not souls; its sacredness vanishes into thin 
air, ‘tisa desecration. Oh, itisa holy feeling, this budding, 
this blossoming, this fruitage of the soul, that grows with 
the growth, and strengthens with the strength of those 
who possess it throughout the short years of their existence, 
as well as 
round the boudoir, and still more perfects itself ‘mid cares 


’ 


and sheds its halo‘round “ pudding-making,’ 


and sorrows, or at the sick-bed. One who has lived, moved, 
and had a being in its midst, until death snatched it away, 
tells of its truth. 

Oh, Bacealaureus, if thou be an atheist in this belief, if 
thou canst not be eloquent on this subject, in feelings if not 
in words, retire to thy dessert of common-place, to “the 
this flower-paradise of ours, 


, 


camp of the unconverted :” 
with its farrest flowers, is a sealed book unto thee. 

Does any one look on this picture and despair of finding 
the El Dorado? he need not do so; let him be true himself, 
let him be good, and he will find truth and goodness ; for, 
"as the face answers to face, so does the heart of man to 
man,” or of man to woman. There are many yet in this 
fair earth who have not “ bowed the knee to Baal,” though 
to beings of common-place or wickedness, the search for 
them may be a way which is past finding oui. 

Love in the married state resembles our love for nature. 
If our perceptions are awakened, our imaginations uneloud- 
ed, when we are abroad at the chasm or the crag, in the 


valley or on the mountain top, looking down on the set- | 


ting sun, or around on the moon-beams, we shall find our- 
selves telling of our affection, even in Nature’s unhearing 


ear, and there would be sent back to us from each leaf, | 


from every rock, a deep significance, a “silence more elo- | 


’ 


quent than words.” From the smallest grass-blade to the 
mountain, we should see the " working together for good,” 


in an Almighty showing forth his greatness in the perfee- | 


tion of his works. And as we approached more closely, and 
understood more clearly the mysteries of nature, sull great- 
er would be our affection, increasing through all time. But 
if our souls be unawakened, the mountain is only quartz, 
tieldspar, fire-wood! and the valley worth so much per 
acre for cornfields and “ pickle-patches.” And so, oh man 
or woman, thou mayest disbelieve in love, or distrust its 
enduring, its “inereasing by what it feeds on;” but be- 
ware, doubt thy own truthfulness, ere thou doubt it. e 
TO THE FOITOR OF THE NEW+¥YORK MIRROR. 

Mr. Eprror 
oracle. If you recommend any thing, we are ready to adopt 


You know we look upon you as a kind of 


| 


it; when you do not disapprove, we think that all is right. | 


You see what a responsibility there is upon you. I find 
that many of my friends write to you for advice, and they 
offer you suggestions on matters and things. I am going to 
follow their example—to suggest and ask advice. 


| 


| 
I 


and the tone of society is greatly influenced by the degree 
in which literature is cultivated, and the sort of literature 
that is valued there. The fine arts have a great agency, no 


| doubt, in promoting elegance of feeling, and in raising the 


mind; a refined system of manners and social usage, 
and etijuette, will do a good deal; but literature is that 
art in which taste acts most directly upon the intellect, 
and so enters into the character. You must not imagine I 
am a dlue. 1 dislike pedantry extremely. Ido not love 
talking about literature; [ think it is very justly, as I be- 
lieve it is generally agreed upon, that books do not 
form a refined topic of conversation, But it is agreeable to 
meet with conversation that is flavored with reading ; as 
ice-cream flavored with vanilla is pleasant, though one 
would not choose to eat vanilla beans. I do not wish to 
see a drawing-room furnished with book-cases, or a parlor- 
stand turned into a study-table; yet when I enter a room, 


I have no objection to know that the person who receives | 


me has just come from the library. 

The purpose of my letter is to ask your opinion of “ the 
state and prospects” of society at present in relation to li- 
terature; to ask you how far the literature that is now 
popular, is of a beneficial and improving kind; and if 
your views are not very favorable as to the extent or kind 
of reading that now prevails, to beg your assistance to open 
a better way. For my part, I do not think very enthusias- 
tically of the merits of modern taste and custom in these 
respects, 

I was bred up in the country, in a family both intel- 
Jectual and literary in a high degree; but the literature | 
there heard commented upon, was not the same as that 
now in vogue. I was taught to admire the classics of 
England ; to look for subtle elegance and solid interest in 
them ; to fix on high, enduring beauties in their pages. | 
made myself very familiar with Milton, Spencer, Dryden, 
Gray; I read extensively the old prose authors, Addison, 
Swift, Johnson; and, with these models before me, prac- 
tised a great deal in English composition. To them I was 
wont to go fur an instruction that was also pleasant; from 
them I drew an amusement that was at the same time 
profitable. When L came up to town, and entered society, 
| found myself in a very different atmosphere, to be sure. 
I saw persons moving in brilliant careers, applauded, court- 
ed, at the summit of fashion, to whom all literature, ex- 
cept that, perhaps, of the daily newspaper, was as un- 
known as the Coptic language. I met with others who had 
read as much as | had, or more; but their reading had 
lain in an extremely different track. Where [ had perused 
Richardson, Mackenzie and Scott, they were familiar with 
Dickens and Marryatt. So far as they were acquainted 
with poetry, it was the poetry of Tennyson and Willis. 
You will agree with me, | dare say, in estimating the im- 
portance of some tincture of literature in the character of 
both men and women; it is only as to the kind of books 
that are best fitted to make the best improvement that I 
am anxious to know if your opinion is the same with mine. 
For myself, though it may be the effect of habit and preju- 
dice, I venture sometimes to question whether the reading 
that is now customary, consisting of the popular novels 
and the magazines, is altogether adapted to produce those 
benefits for which letters deserve to be praised. Take, for 
example, as the best and greatest, the author of Pickwick 
and Barnaby. His genius—the genius of a man who has 
been warmly admired in one great nation, and almost wor- 
shipped in a still greater one; who has been received with 
honors in this country which princes did not receive, and 
has been more than Lafayetted from one end of the land 
to the other | speak 
of the taste and moral effects of his brilliant and powerful 
writings: and in that view I may be allowed, perhaps, to 
doubt, if scenes like his, often revolting in the very degree 
of their power and ability—characters usually drawn from 
low life, and often from vicious life—if pictures of degrad- 


it would of course be idle to deny. 


literature ought to calm. These scenes dwell only in the 
night of life, on which no dawn is seen to rise; literature 
ought to dwell on evil, and pain, and gloom, only so much 
as to quicken our ardors for the pursuit and enjoyment of 


_ virtue, and happiness, and brightness. They dise: urage 


hope ; they lower the standards of opinion; they do not 
breathe the inspiring maxims of “ upward and onward.” 
So curious and wonderful is the painting, that we are led 
insensibly to an admiration of the subjects, which often are 
not very deserving of it. 

I fear I am very bold in thus expressing myself. If | am 
very wrong, you must throw my letter into the fire. My 
purpose is but to ask your opinion on these topics. , 

I remain, yours truly, JANET. 


Remarks.—We certainly are highly pleased by Janet's 
letter, though we may not agree with it precisely . Weare 
delighted with every occasion that shows that young ladies 
think for themselves, We hail with satisfaction every varie. 
ty of opinion, when it is so ingeniously supported, and ably 
illustrated, as in the present case. We shall take an early 
opportunity of expressing our views at large upon the mat- 
ters treated of. 





= 


ORIGINAL TALES OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 
FEMALE SINCERITY. 


“ They who for love have undergone 
The worst that can befal, 

Are happier thousand-fold than one 
Who never loved at all. 


“A grace within their soul hath reigned, 
A light that sheds a blessing: 

Thank God for all that Ihave gained 
Ky that high suffering.”"— Milnes, 


I nave ever been a friend to that philosophy which 
teaches that we should mingle experience with reflection : 
that we should enjoy as well as reason; that the werry 
heart shouid go along with the instructed mind. The ele- 
ments of an expanded wisdom are not to be gathered, pers 
haps, but from the sympathies of our character with the 
passions, the pleasures, the hopes, the disappointments of 
our race. There is a seed of sense, and sometimes even of 
sanctity, enkernelled in the gayeties of life, which it 1s 
often gainful to shell out; and he that throws himself into 
the centre and crowd of existence—its delights, its pains, 
its drolleries, and its sadnesses—and moralizes with hold- 
ness while he feels freely, shall reap sounder forms of truth 
than he that will analyze and not observe. It seems to be 
thought by the moral sages, that the intellect sins by being 
familiar with what is wrong; and by the philosophic 
sages, that the understanding is degraded by contemplat- 
ing the idle and the trifling. To the former I oppose the 
apostolic precept, “ Try all things, and hold fast to that 
which is best:” against the later I cite Bacon’s maxim, 
"He that cannot contract his mind, as well as open and 


' enlarge it, wants a great faculty.” Macauley, with just and 


noble ridicule, has exploded the fogram of the " dignity of 
history ;” and, had I power enough, I would explode “ the 
dignity of wisdom ;” a cowardly and sophistical notion 
which has kept the resources of truth from being enriched 
by the pregnant examples of the consequences of small de- 
partures from it, and would assert that the frail tracery 
of the perishing flower is less instinct with the lessons ot 
Providence, than the huge oak or broad-based mountain. 
The true dignity of wisdom is not in the dignity of the 
subjects and scenes that are examined, but in the impor- 
tance of the instruction that is drawn from them; and | 
can wring as cogent a conclusion from the career of a /e//e 
as from the fate of princes, and be as much edified by the 
history ofa wrinkle as the history of an empire. 

" How dull!” cries the fair Tinania; “ How very dull!” 
erties the lively Titaniska. True enough, but your com- 


plaint arises from not perceiving that this is a sermon | am 


ed wretchedness and desperate crime—if stories of gloom, | 


and wo, and terror—if familiarity, | say, with such im- 
pressions, is as elevating, purifying and improving as the 
couplets of Pope's lofty sense, or the retined, pious-breath- 
ing, exquisite stanzas of Wordsworth. Mr. Dickens’ pur- 


pose is a good, nay, a noble one ; if such matters are to be | 


handled at all, they cannot be treated with more capacity, 
judgment or moral advantage: yet to familiarize the im- 
agination with such scenes, to soil the memory with such 
characters, though their career be terminated with an im- 
pressive moral, | cannot believe to be so beneficial as to 


} | 
| 


1} 
| 


‘ 


“Sermons im stones,” says 
Shakspeare, and why not in a" Tale of Fashionable Life ! 
of the Book of Kings; the 
mark of Elijah, “ They that are with us, are more than 
which I interpret to siguily, 


writing, and not a merry jest. 


My text is from a chapter re- 
they that are against us ;” 
that the forees and strength of good, are greater than thosé 
of evil; that virtue hath in it a faculty to triumph over 
vice; but the struggle aud the triumph are according to 
the law of the two principles, whereof, the one evil, Is 1m 
its nature passionate and impulsive, but mortal and decide- 
rous, the other moderate, accumulative in energy, having 4 
quality of eternity. 

Miss Clifden was one of the most attractive and interest- 
ing persons I ever met in society; beautiful with a moral 
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charm ,; 
smiling, innocent countenance, radiant with the graces of 


happy sentiment ; small features, rounded with luxuriant 
wet delicate completeness, and glowing with intelligence 
and feeling; a blue eye, of pure, soft and liquid lustre; a 
rich, glad smile, which would have fixed attention upon 
her exquisite white teeth, had it not at the same time 
lighted up her whole face with beaming light; these with 
a manner prompt, winning, full of truth, conveyed in a mo- 
ment a full knowledge of her character ; striking by their 
natural splendor, and continuing to engage, by the nobler 
and deeper qualities of mind and heart which they fore-sha- 
dowed. That character, indeed, was fairer and more en- 
chanting than the best-furnished “ wardrobe of a moral im- 
agination ** ean set forth by illustration or apparel in lan- 
cuage. The resources of that character were supplied ori- 
cinally by the copious, translucent fountains of genial feel- 
ra and high sensibility, and the kindest sympathy: kept 
untainted by careful education, elevating associations, and 
familiarity with the noblest and best models of taste, 
opinion, affection and manners, these gifis of nature had 
refined themselves into spontaneous virtues, having the 
attractiveness of sentiments, the merit of principles. Cer- 
tainly no intentional fault existed in her ; and if blame could 
attach to such a person, it was for a fault as unconscious 
and involuntary as her virtues; the fault of a perfection 
that left her rivals to despair, her admirers to a necessary 
disappointment. Hers was indeed a lovely nature; a guile- 
less and a charming nature; a nature which you looked 
into as into the serene depths of a calm, blue, erystal lake, 
that reflected only the tints of heaven, and could not but be 
beautiful ; a nature so affluent in its resources that manner 
was lost in its more brilliant abundance. Conscious of 
nothing but goodness, and kindness, and sincerity in her, 
self, she thought of nothing else in others; the fungus- 
crowths of affectation, and vanity, and hauteur could not fix 
themselves upon a stalk so vital with the forees of the 
spirit’s life; art came not near to blemish so excellent a 
being. She met every one with a ready confidence, an un- 
suspecting sincerity, a trustingness of kind regard, which 
made almost every friend a lover. For my part, I have 


gazed upon her again and again, till the currents of pas- | 


sionate and unbounded love rolled through my soul, and | 
was in an ecstasy of admiration and affection. It is my 
system to love all fair things, and love freely and with un- 
checked delight; for love is to me the chief luxury of life, 
“the perfume and suppliance of a moment ;” my attach- 
ment is to the feeling and not the person; when it darkens 
into disquiet or pain, I have done with it; and as for mar- 
riage, among the various fancies and plans that have pass- 
ed my mind in the wildest wanderings of invention, thai 
never presented itself to me. I can truly say I loved Miss 
Clifden warmly, glowingly ; nay more, | felt some degree 
of interest in her fate. 

About the same time there was moving in the same 
society a remarkable person, whom I was well acquainted 
with, Mr. Althorpe. Those who do not know much of 
society, are apt to imagine that it is occupied only by tri- 
flers, water-flies, vapids. For my part, some of the ablest, 
deepest, most extraordinary men I have ever known, away 
from the bar, have been men of society and pleasure. If 1 
was in search of the most uncommon and superior man in 
a nation, I would go first into the courts, and if I found him 
not there, I should look for him in society. 
understand how some smal! peculiarity, or want in charae- 


It is easy to 


ter, may spoil a great man into a man of pleasure ; ofien- 
times it has happened that mighty movements in politics 
have sprung from such sources, and the star of a ball-room 
has become the meteor of a revolution. Had you contem- 
plated only the good qualities in Althorpe’s character, you 
would have seen an example of lofty excellence. Had he 
possessed no other attributes or tempers but his evil ones, 
he had not been much above the fiends; mingled and tum- 
bled together as they were, he was an ambiguous, danger- 
ous, stranze man; one of those persons Whuse acquaintance 
forms a kind of era in your life. His merits were more than 
virtues; hys defects, worse than vices. He was one of those 
persons, not unfrequently met with, who are so unfortu- 
nately constituted, and so inconsistent in his better quali- 
hes, that impulses and intentions, in themselves good, or 
seeming 2ood to himself, resulted practically in very bad con- 
duet. He belonged to that class very common in the world, 
which Byron has described in his Corsairs, Laras, and other 
whiskered devils; men who have become infernally bad, by 
having been over-sensitively aspirants for good—men of 
whom you would say, had they not been bad, they had 
been transcendently good. | have, myself, a taste for the 





Burke. 


that reached your heart immediately. Her bright, 


analysis of characters, and could map out that chaotic soul || He found pleasure in her society ; she was what he did not 


of Althorpe’s ; but it is tedious to follow the analysis of 
another, and so I shall inflict no more of this moral topo- 
graphy upon my readers. What Althorpe seemed to the 
world, and what he effectually was at this time, was a 
hard, selfish, unprincipled libertine. Some thundering ex- 


perience seemed to have passed over his head, and turned | 


all the milk of human kindness sour within him. His inte- 
rior soul was bitter with the fiercest misanthropy, which 
to the eye was yet gracefully tempered by taste, and breed- 
ing, and a finished manner. He had had much observation 
of the world, and all dis observations and feelings had 
flowed into one passion, and that was hate. He thought so 
ill of his fellows, that to love only himself, and to consult 
only his own pleasure seemed to hima kind of duty. Yet 
he was very agreeable: a man of various nature and vari- 
ous faculties; could converse on every topic, and in every 
strain, with a vigor, and invention, and felicity extremely 
pleasing. If you could conceive a huge mass of granite 
resting on something without producing the slightest pres- 
sure, you would understand how copious and admirable 
sentiments and perceptions failed to be or seem good, and 
how, with force and immense accomplishment of mind, he 
yet was a cypher. The defect that ruined him was a want 
of sincerity and directness. I should deseribe him as a man 
whose moral feelings, and purposes, and aspirations were 
thoroughly excellent; but his understanding, his intellect, 
his ratiocination were prevented, blasted, “ hurled into 
endless error.” Thus came the odd result. that his moral 
being was paralyzed, but not annihilated; his good re- 
mained, but it was no longer good: he perceived and felt 
the beauty and interest of virtue, the charm and elegance 
of imaginative sentiment, the dignity of magnanimous 
principle and kindly emotion: but then he was convinced 
that these things were false and idle, and duperies and de- 
lusions. He would apprehend and know them, because 
they were pleasant to the fancy, as pictures, and to the 
heart as emotions ; but to adopt them into his principles, 
and to act upon them, he never thought of. He laughed to 
scorn all who depended upon them, as ignorant of the 
world and unversed in human nature. | have heard hin 
recite the most exalted passages in Wordsworth, and open 
their beauties with a learned and subtle criticism, that 
showed him to be master of the theory of generous and 
disinterested sentiments; then he would turn aside, and 
sneer it all into fathomless contempt, as the idle dreamings 
of a visionary; and he*would pass on to expand his own 
views of man, fortified by the concise bitternesses of Taci- 
He had no 
malignity; he did not wish to injure one; his system ex- 


tus, or the elaborate diatribes of Machiavelli. 


tended no farther than simply to consult his own selfish- 


He was without ambition, without vanity; there 
was something not und 


ness. 
ignified in his entire indifference to 
the opinions of the world; neither caring for its praise, nor 
having that baser and more common vanity of glorving im 
its bad opinion Ie enjoyed society, and was fitted for it; his 
talents for conversation were superior, he usually sought 
to please; but it was obvious that he was little pleased 
himself, and that his bearing in company was the result of 
a constraint imposed by good taste and good breeding, and 
perhaps he despised men too much to hate them very pas- 
sionately. Any one who looked closely saw that he was an 
unhappy man. 

Miss Clifden was extremely popular and admired; she 
was, perhaps, more distinguished than any one in society ; 


for however the common class of gay people miay want 


high principles and virtues, and may forgive the want of 
them; yet they never fail fully to appreciate those who 
possess them, and to adinire and 
Goodness, to be felt by people of the world, must be united 


respect accordingly . 


to a certain grace; but fit has that grace, it will be more 


worshipped there than any where else. Miss Clifden be- 
longed to a family whose position in fashion was very se- 
cure; but she was not particularly rich. Yet her aecquaint- 
ance was considered a distinction by those much her seniors ; 
there was no one who was not flattered by her coming to 
their houses; and young, trifling persons, who would not 
appreciate her conversation, but knew how great her re- 
putation was, (they understobd not why.) would cluster 
around her chair in a drawing-room, and seem to be talk- 
She was 


ng to her. “the general favorite, as the gene- 


ral friend.” Thus she bore herself in happiness and pros- 


perity; would her qualities stand the tial of pain and 


sorrow ? 


| after that, was with her constantly for a long time. 


| tion of her character, and attracted by her beauty. 


Althorpe «1s of course presented to Miss Clifden; and 
I im- 
agine that he was at first impressed with sincere adimira- 
He felt 
a deep respect for her, and was anxious to win her esteem. 


| 


often meet with, an intelligent listener to his displays. He 
accordingly laid himself out to please her; he exerted his 
powers to the utmost; and that implied no ordinary exhi- 
bition. He was a strong man, and a very furnished one. 
When he spoke, you did not hear a noviee who for the 
first time was exploring the ground he trod, and knew not 
what he would arrive at; you knew that you were attend- 
ing to one Who had thoroughly excogitated the matter he 
was dealing, and had felt even beyond all the discourse in 
hand could arrive at. There was great maturity in the ma- 
nifestations of his mind and sentiments; discarding pro- 
cesses, he was engaged chiefly with results; you had not 
crude speculations, unformed theories, guesses, but conclu- 
sions, Well-detined positions. There was great candor and 
liberality in his views, and he showed you that he had 
not arrived at adoption of one system, without a thorough 
examination of all opposing ones. This at least was the 
effect: produced, and it produced a confidence in him as a 
firm, well-balanced man. There were added, of course, 


; many lighter graces, and all of them were of rare and at- 


tractive elegance. His wit was ready, varied, inexhausti- 
ble; consisting of much supplied by present invention, and 
more remembered from hidden sourees and skilfully ap- 
plied; light, discursive, rapid, never-fatiguing admiration by 
silent points calling for applause, but darting on as if un- 
conscious of its own brilliance. His taet was perfeet ; his 
instinet of the exigences and proprieties of the moment 
In fact he had studied manner as a 


very delicate, cence, 


} and had brought it to a high degree of excellence; not the 


i iree 


manner of the person and gesture, (het he eared nothing 
about; he had none of the Grandison stateliness or grace, 
he was careless in that re spect and even awkward; what 
he understood by manner, referred to the mind, the taste, 
the perceptions, the sense; and in all that, he was not to 
be found ata loss at any time. Perfectly easy, as natural 
wnd quiet as if he were alone in his chamber, he insensibly 
diffused around him the charms of faultless breeding, 
potnted and delicate wit, bold vet graceful intelligence ; you 
scarcely took notice of hin while he was present, and you 
only deteeted the cause of your pleasure by finding that 
it ceased when he went away. All the resourees of a mind 
so finished, of a character so various, were brought forth 
for the purpose of pleasing Miss Clifden, and day after day 
was she accustomed to tind a new display of that homage 
the most agrecable to a woman -the animated devotion of 
a highly intellectual and brilliant man. 
(Te be continued.) 





ORIGINAL TALES FROM 


—_— 


THE CLASSICS, 


THE BOON OF DEATH. 


hecun their 
The breath of 
lightly by, 
inhale with delight the re- 


"Twas carly morning. The gay birds had 
earolling, and the hum of insect life arose. 
morn, fragrant and balmy, went careermeg and 
every living creature seemed to 
novating breeze. That day hich fesuval was held in Argos, 
the Festival of Juno; and though it was more than two 
sun shone as brnehtly on the hill- 


shines for us, and, 


thousand years ago, the 


side and the valley as he though they 
have long since ceased to beat, hearts as blithe as any in 
hted 


*t stood the cumbrous wag 


fuir land deli Before a house 
those ages, 
Within, by 
hi Uist hie ld gods 
dippe, clothed in her richest robes, waiting uatil the slave 
distant field. Het 
which the grey of age was fast prevailing over the glossy 
blackness of youth, was bound by the sacred fillet, for she 


our own in his radiance, 


of goodly asp not 


all ready for the oxen that were to draw it. 


the hearthstone, and before her sat Cy- 


should bring the oxen from a hair, in 


was the high-priestess of Juno. Ever and anon she gave 


orders to her handmaids, as they moved to and fro, setting 
the house in order, or arraying themselves for the festival. 
From an inner room was heard the sound of manly voices, 


mingled with gay laughter, and snatches of hymns and 


songs. As the time wore on, the fine matronly face of Cy- 
dippe became clouded, and her large mild eyes wore an 
anxious look. At length, calling to one of her maidens, she 
said: 

"(ro without Nicaea, and see if that slave Syeus be in 
sight.” 


The leht-footed damsel s 


tim sight; but 


n returned, and said: “" No, 


mistress, he would it not be better for 
us to lead furth * the beautiful,’ 
” 


isn 
that all may be ready when 
he comes 
* Ves,” was the and taking 
panion, Nicaea proceeded to an outhouse, and led there- 

w, selected from the herd for 
a sacrifice tu Juno. 


answer: with her a com- 
and 


Hei 


from ac her hu auty 


lom from every blemish, a 
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sleek and glossy sides shone in the sunlight, and her horns 
were tipped with gold. Between the horns, and from the 


dewlap of the well-fatted creature, the maidens suspended | 
large pomegranates, attached to garlands of willow and of 
lilies, all being plants sacred to Juno, and from the horns | 


they hung fillets and streamers of wool, died of bright 
colors. When these were all arrayed, they fastened “ the 
heautiful ” to the wagon by a small rope, entwined with 
and hidden by flowers. When they entered the house their 
mistress again inquired if they had seen aught of Syrus, and 
on being answered in the negative, she exclaimed, 

" Truly, | know not whether my mistress Juno would 
not esteem it a less insult, that I should approach her altar 
travel-soiled and unpurified, than to delay her sacrifice to 
the worst part of the day.” 

Just then the door of an inner apartment opened, and her 


son Biton entered. 


"What, mother, your brow clouded upon this festival of 


Juno ¢” 
“ Yes, my son, for Syrus has not yet brought the oxen, 


and I much fear some evil has befallen him. Iam in doubt 


whether to wait until the time shall render the sacrifice | 


'! and drew down her head; Cleobis stood beside with sacri- 


ficial axe. As Cydippe gave the signal, one blow from his 
sinewy arm drove the sweet breath of life from the nos- 
trils of “ the beautiful,” and without quiver or moan she 
fell to the floor. Dropping the axe, and seizing the sacrifi- 


cial knife, Cleobis bent back the head of the victim, till || 


the throat was turned towards the heavens, the home of 
Juno, and then pierced it with the steel. The life-blood 
flowed freely, and soon the attendants had flayed and di- 
vided the animal. Soon, too, the altar was covered with 
the thighs, disposed among layers of fat and split wood, 
with pieces from each part of the victim; and Cydippe, 


pouring a brimming goblet of wine upon the pile, set fire | 


to it. Brightly it blazed and crackled, burning with a clear 
propitious flame, and the sweet savor of the burning vie- 
tim rose through an opening in the roof, and in a long 
column grew to heaven. The rest of the victim was cooked 
and tables set, and when the feast was over, some began 
to ask where Cleobis and Biton were. A search was made 
for them, and they were found in the inner part of the tem- 
ple, on some rushes strown there, apparently asleep ; but 
as the crowd looked more closely, they saw that their 


large dark eyes smiled through a veil of dust 
_ neglected canvass in a corner of the painter’s room. 


widow's eye fell on the likeness of a very pretty girl, whose 
from a 


“Who is that impudent-looking creature, Mr. —— 2” 
said the agitated countess, looking at the quiet portrait. 

“A young friend of mine,” replied the painter, artfully 
regarding the picture with a fond smile. 

“Will you allow me to put my foot through the canyass. 
Mr. ? said the widow, turning pink-carmine, 

The painter looked Prussian, or very blue. 

The countess fell back on a sofa, anid fainted permanen; 
white. Whereupon the painter thought she was green 
that being his emblem of jealousy. 

Here again History, in her usual coquettish manner, leaves 
a dubious blank as to what followed ; and many people 
have run away with curious ideas as to how the countess 
was brought to. I ean only deal with facts. A short time 
after these interesting events the countess married the por- 
trait-painter; and shortly after, he became a Count ! 

How did he manage that? No one knows; but some are 
so base and narrow-minded, that when the question is asked. 
they turn over the money in their pockets, and look very 








knowing. 

As it respects Art, one practical remark can be drawn 
from this story—viz. portrait-painters would please their 
employers better if they were to ascertain what they reai/y 
wanted before they began to work! : 


sleep was the everlasting sleep of death. A whisper ran 

among the multitude, that Juno had heard the mother’s 

| prayer, and had sent them death, as the greatest boon the 
gods can give to man. Tears filled the eyes of all that | 


less honoring, or approach the high-altar all dusty and 


travel-soiled.” 
" Nay, nay, mother, that must not be; don’t you remem- 
ber how Asterius was struck dead for coming to the altar 


of Jupiter with unwashed hands ? And I should not like to | 


lose you, mother,” said he, laying his hand affectionately 


on her shoulder ; “ especially as I have not yet chosen me | 


a wife.” 
The light laugh of the maidens around won the mother 


toa smile, but her face saddened again, and her son said, | 


"T will go after Syrus.” 


looked upon them, as they lay thus dead in all their manly 
beauty ; yet they silently agreed with the old men, as they 
nodded to each other and said, 


" Yes, yes, it is a true proverb that sayeth,‘ Whom the 


gods love, die young. 
As for Cydippe, whom they henceforth called the blest, 
she repressed her grief as selfish, yet lived not long there- 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE KING OF PRUSSIA. 

One day, during the early part of his reign, King Frede- 
rick William III. was seated at a window in a wing of the 
palace at Potsdam, remote from the apartments usually 
oceupied by the royal family ; beside him sat his consort, 


the beautiful queen Louisa, holding in her lap the young 
prince royal (the present king of Prussia,) who was play ing 
with some pieces of gold money. An old man, about sixty 
years of age, whose appearance bespoke poverty, but re- 
spectability, advanced to the window at which the royal 


: after, though honored, and tended with respectiul care. 
not at hand to aid me with the sacrifice.” Years, and perhaps a sense of loneliness, wore away the | 
Biton stood thinking a moment, and then laughing aloud || thread of her life, till she dropped quietly into her grave, 

and clapping his hands, he said, “ T have it, | have it!” and 3 Nos. 
running into the inner chamber, and from thence into the 


" Nay, nay, my son, do not so, lest you miss him, and be 


and rested beside her sons. 








warden behind the house; he came back with his brother 


Cleobis, and gayly bade his mother get into the wagon, H 


and they would see that she was conveyed safely and 


swiftly to the temple. She did so; but what was her as- | 


tonishment at seeing Cleobis and Biton take off their upper 
robes, and throwing them over their shoulders, placed 
thereon the yokes destined for the oxen, and eatehing hold 
of the harness, proceed to drag the heavy wagon along the 


way. In vain she remonstrated, notwithstanding her anxie- || 


ty to depart. ‘They represented to her how great an evil it 


would be for Juno’s high-priestess to be a laggard on this | 


her greatest festival ; and as for the labor, they laughed at 
it, saying that two victors at the games (for such they both 


were) could surely do as much as two oxen. Yielding to | 
these reasons, and perhaps secretly exulting in the strength | 


of her noble sons, in all the glorious vigour of their youth- |! 
| there lived also a tinman, a dealer in oil and butter, seve- 


ful manhood, Cydippe sat in the wagon, while her maid- 
ens trooped on either side, bearing on their heads the 
sacred baskets, filled with the instruments and materials 
for sacrifice. As the wagon rolled along, the people moving 
on towards the temple clapped their hands and shouted 
exultingly as they beheld the two victor youths drawing 
the cumbrous wagon along; the men admiring their sin- 


ewy limbs and fine proportions, and the women envying | 
Cydippe for being the mother of such sons. The other |) 


wains drew aside from the road to let them pass, and men, 
women, and bright-eyed maidens thronged around ; some 
patting the sides of “the beautiful” with their soft hands, 


or hanging more garlands upon her horns, as she followed 


Cydippe with apparent willingness to death, and some, 

yaapy PI g 

bolder still, throwing garlands upon the two sons of the 
’ s 

priestess, and disappearing ere they could turn to see from 


whence they came. Thus in the midst of laughter, and || 


shouts, and praises, Cydippe sitting in the wain, her eyes 
moist with joy and all a mother’s pride, the six miles to 
the temple were soon passed. 

As the wain stopped at the temple door, Cydippe rose, 
and amid the multitude that stood around, prayed aloud to 


her mistress Juno, to grant to the sons who had thus ho- |! 
nored her the greatest boon the gods can give to man. The | 


multitude shouted loudly in approval of her prayer. Put- 
ting the yokes upon the ground, Cleobis and Biton pro- 
ceeded to the river Inachus, and plunging in_ purified 
themselves. Then returning, they took their share in the 
sacrifice, 

Already had the holy water been sprinkled upon “™ the 
beautiful,” and the salted meal thrown between her horns. 
Barley-meal was offered her and she ate readily, so that 
all could see that she was free from sickness, and a fit 
offering to the goddess. Biton, the youngest, then passed 
the rope through the ring let into the floor of the temple, 


| him that he was very nearly starving; 


GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


THE LADY AND THE PORTRAIT-PAINTER, 
Once upon a time, there was an English lady in Rome 


who married an Italian count; such a nice man. The count 


| Was very poor—the English lady very rich. Some people 
| said (for people will say) that the English lady fell in love 


with the count because he had such handsome mustaches ; 
others threw all the blame on his “dear black eyes;” a 
third party hinted that his figure was enough; a fourth, 
that his manners were more than enough—and so on; but 
no one ever thought of thinking it was on account of all 
these irresistibles put together. One day the count died. 
Now, in the same palace where dwelt the countess there 
lived a portrait-painter; just below the painter’s studio 


ral horses and the grooms, &e. &c.; in fact, it is difficult to 


| say how the large palace was occupied, nor will I dwell 
| on it,as a thief is sad to have said when he was getting 


over a wall covered with broken glass bottles. 

A short time after the count’s death the countess entered 
the studio of the painter, and remarked— 

“T want you to paint me a portrait of the late count, 
Mr. ——, (the painter was an Englishman.) You must do it 
from my deseription, and your own recollection.” 

The painter looked surprised, and was going to say, it 


| could not be done under such circumstances; but just as the 


words were about to represent his thoughts, it occurred to 
so he requested the 
countess to take a seat, adding, he had done many portraits 


| under similar difficulties! 


"Well, begin at once,” said the countess; “ for I find the 
recollection of the dear count’s features becoming more 
and more indistinet daily.” 

The painter began his sketch under the quick lively eye 
of the widow, who soon protested against the outline, say- 
ing—" I think the outlines of the count’s features were more 
like your own than those you have sketched, Mr. ——.” 

The painter agreed, and altered accordingly ; so the first 
day passed off with an outline. On the second day the 


| countess found the painter’s eyes very much like her dear | 
/count’s. A third day revealed a similar incidence on the 
| point of the nose. Whether the mouth and chin were or 


were not like the late count’s, history refuses to tell; but 


| certain it is that the widow said they were. Now, all the 


with ciphering, and there was a strange confusion in his 
mind about years and money. 
The portrait had proceeded so far that the painter and 


couple were seated, and, without knowing who they were, 
thus addressed the king :—" Be pleased, sir, to bestow some 
trifling charity on a poor old man who is deserted by his 
ungrateful daughters, and whose only son is serving in the 
army.” “ My friend,” replied the king, "I happen at this 
moment not to have my purse about me; but ask this lady; 
you see she has given a handful of Fredericks d’or to hier 
child to play with; possibly she may spare one of them to 
relieve the wants of a poor man.” The queen immediately 
placed four of the coins in the hand of the prince, and said, 
"My dear Frederick, give those to the old man.” The 
young prince joyfully threw the money into the hat of the 
supplicant, who was confounded at sight of so munili- 
cent a gift, and withdrew, pouring forth his gratitude ina 
torrent of thanks. He had scarcely gone a few yards from 
the window, when the queen called him back, and inquired 
his name. “ Berghoff,” was the old man’s reply. “I was 
formerly,” added he, “a saddler in Brandenburgh. For 
twenty-three years I served honorably under the glorious 
banners of Frederick the Great, and I had my congeé with 
the rank of sergeant.” “Without a pension ¢” inquired tre 
queen, “ Without anything,” answered the man. “ Well.” 
said her majesty, directing an arch glance at the king, 
“though this gentleman has not his purse about him, yet 
he has pen, ink, and paper there on the table; I do assure 
Ask him, 
therefore, whether he cannot do something for you.” The 
king, pleased with this trait of natveté and kind feeling. 
withdrew from the window, and in a few moments return- 
ed with a note, which he dropped into the hat of the old 
sergeant. The note contained these lines: 


” 


you his signature is as good as ready money. 


" To the Treasury of the War Department at Berlin. 
Pay a monthly pension of twelve thalers to old Berghof. 

“ Freperick WiLuiaM.” 
At sight of the king’s signature poor Berghoff was 
astounded at his good fortune. On recovering from huis sur- 
prise he was about to express his thanks, but the royal 
couple had retired from the window, which the king had 
closed for the purpose of escaping from the overwhelming 
eratitude of the old man. Berghotf threw himself on his 
knees, and offered up thanks to Providence, together with 


| a fervent prayer for the happiness of his august benefactors. 


‘ i ‘ . 
Tue Yankee cuaracter.—Jeffries, the celebrated Br- 
tish reviewer, once remarked that it was his firm beliet 


time the painter was at work he occupied his thoughts | that if a premium of a thousand dollars were offered tor 


|, the best translation of a Greek Bible, it would be taken by 


a Yenkee, who, till the offer was made, had never seen 4 


‘ a . . . . - 
1) word of Greek in his life—that he would commence lear 


the widow directed their attention to effects, when the | ing the language. and would bear off the premium. 
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LITERARY. 


Tue Ericure’s ALMANAC For 1842. 
Esq.—London ; 12mo. pp. 169, How & Parsons. 

Iv some respects, this is an improvement upon the volume 
for 1841,—in others, it is not equal to it. The improvement 
consists in the introduction of an almanac (sprinkled with 
amusing anecdotes, remarks, Xe.) and very useful tables 
of the various dishes in season throughout the year. There 
are also some curious wood-cuts, which would do credit, 
as pictorial puns and jokes, to Hood's Comic Annual or 
Cruikshank’s Comic Almanac. 

Taking it as a whole, however, the Epicure’s Almanac 
will be found useful as well as entertaining. We notice 
that the editor adapts his receipts for adoption by those 
who properly take Waste not, want not,” for their (kitchen) 
motto. He avoids the common error of making the re- 
ceipts expensive. 

A few extracts, taken at hap-hazard, will give an idea 
of the nature of the work, and amuse some of our readers. 

" He who boasts that he ‘ would not have wine or brandy 
in the house, for his life,’ implies an avowal that he should 
be sure to get drunk if he had.” 

“Great public dinners are usually disappointments; of 
which it has been said, the fish and soup are cold, ice and 
salads warm, and almost every thing acid, except the 
vinegars.” 

"The daughter of a celebrated lady being attacked with 
inflammatory sore throat, a physician was consulted, bat 
his dictim made subservient to the patient's likings. Next 
day he found her worse, and desired to know what she had 
for dinner, after he last departed. The answer was, ‘ Veal- 
cutlet.’ ‘Did I not enjoin, my lady, that Miss must live 
upon harmless slops awhile ? Veal-cutlet! the very wren gest 
thing you could have given her,’ ‘ Wrongest,’ laughed the 
mamma. ‘Then I must tell you, doctor, that neither my 
girl nor L can /ive without wicked food.’ 1 confess I see no 
wit in this; but, figuratively, it is replete with truth.” 

"When a blooming young lady stipulates, mincingly, at 
dinner, for ‘the tiniest atom, merest morsel, and mite of a 
drop,’ be sure that she ate and drank naturally, at lunch.” 

"The duke of Wellington lives but too sparingly. One 
simple, yet sustaining article, however, almost invariably 





accompanies his lonely meals—plain boiled rice. 

"Orance Synur.—This syrup is so easily made, and can 
be used so constantly to advantage, that no housekeeper 
should be without it. Select ripe and thin-skinned fruit, 
squeeze the juice throuzh a sieve, toevery pint add a pound 
and a half of powdered sugar, boil it slowly, and skim as 
long as any scum rises, you may then take it off, let it grow 
cold, and bottle it off. Be sure to secure the corks well. 
Two table-spoonfuls of this syrup, mixed in melted butter, 
make an admirable sauce for plum or batter-pudding; it 
imparts a fine flavor to custards, and a tea-spoonful intro- 
duced into a glass of punch adds much to its deliciousness.” 

"Goosenerry Crampacne.—One of the best, if not the 
best home-made wine can be easily manufactured by follow- 
ing the plain directions herewith given :—Crush a bushel 
and a half of creen cooseberries, put them into a tub with 
twelve gallons of river-water to soak for three days; then 
draw off the liquor, press the fruit; when you have extract- 
edas much moisture as it will yield, put a gallon anda 
half more water to the hulls; stir it well and press the fruit 
again ; add the result to the first portion ; dissolve forty-two 
pounds of loaf sugar in the liquor, fill a eask with it, leav- 
mg the bung out as long as fermentation goes on, then fas- 
ten it down. Bottle in the following spring, cover the corks 
with wire, and green wax to distinguish the wine.” 

“Resent’s Prncu.—His late majesty George 1V. when 
Prince Regent, invented this delicious preparation, and it 
Was in constant request, not only at the splendid banquets 
given at Carlton House, but during the king’s residence at 
Windsor, and his cottage at Virginia Water. It was inva- 
riably served with turtle-soap, and during summer often 
wed and taken in the same way as Ponche a /a Romaime. 
Thus was it coneocted:—Three citrons and three Seville 
oranges were peeled, the rinds cut into slices, and the juice 
strained, these with two sticks of cinnamon broken up, half 
adozen cloves, and a dessert-spoonful of vanilla powder, 
were very slowly simmered in clarified sugar for four hours. 
The juice of a dvzen and half fresh lemons was next added, 
and instead of water, the sherbet was completed by a strong 
infusion of the finest green tea; equal portions of old Ja- 
maica rum and Cognac brandy were added, according to 
the strenzth required, and all, after being well mixed, 
passed through a fine sieve.—The use of tea instead of 
water gives a softness and delicacy that can hardly be be- 


lieved until the beverage has been tasted.” H 


By Benson E. Hill, | 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

P. A.’s lines have a good deal from Shakspeare, but they have 
nothing Shakspearian. He seems to realize the old fable, that 
the Muses are the daughters of Memory.—H. thinks that 
“when the Croton water-works are completed, a day should be 


set apart for public rejoicing.”? The proper authorities will, of 


course, attend to this.—" The first of May in Gotham,” is an 
old subject badly handled. The MSS. has been forwarded to the 
writes, as requested, through the post-office.— Braham will re- 
turn to this city in the course of the present month.—We 
should be pleased to gratify a new subscriber, but his communi 
| cation would be out of place in these colwmns. 
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Hats.—A friend, who just now paid a visit to our little 
editorial sanctum, (whieh is in the fourth story of the Tract 
Society Building, overlooking the Brick Meeting burying- 
ground,) and found us frowning, as he supposed, with un- 
usual anxiety, conjectured that we were laboring under the 
miseria cogitand: that attends the belated editor in seareh 
of a subject for a concluding paragraph. ‘ You want a sub- 
ject,” said he; “take this,” flinging his Leary into the air. 
Wellington used to write despatches on his chapeau, surely 


{ 


you can write an editorial on a hat.” Our friend was pe- | 


| remptory ; and though we do not pretend to the eloquent ver- 
'| satility of Mr. Puff, the auctioneer, “ whose manner was so 
| inimitably fine that he could say as much upon a riband asa 
| Raphael,” yet the theme is not altogether desperate. A man 
endued with the happy sagacity of the princess of Serendip 
might detect a wide difference between French and English 
manners in the structure of the hats of the two countries. 


Happening to wear an English hat recently, (a present from 
a friend across the water,) we were surprised to find, that 
though of superior workmanship, the rim gave way very 
soon; in the ease of a French hat which succeeded it, the 


nap wore off before the body was disturbed. The English 


are not accustomed to lift the hat in salutation; they wave 
| the hand or give it, unless to persons of much superior sta- 

tion. The French take off their hat to every body: the hats 

of the two nations are made accordingly ; the Frenehman’s 
/ as the hat of aman who has oceasion to uncover very often. 
| What does this arise from? Is it the stern independence 

and resolute pride of the Saxon, who will not pay homage 
' even in manner, nor offer his equals even the forms of su- 
periority 2? Certainly, on the continent the civility of the 
hat is much more freely paid; a little too much so for com- 
fort. In Holland and the neighboring parts of Germany the 
traveller is extremely annoyed by the courtesy of the in- 


habitants : 
every one to take off the hat to a stranger; and as the com- 


in every village it is an established rule for 


pliment must be returned, it becomes a prodigious annoy- 
ance, not without expense. The beavers of the natives are 
fitted to stand such service, for they are rolled up at the 
sides, which are taken hold of, in the similitude of those 
wafers which you eat with ice-cream. The right of remaim- 
ing covered in the presence of others has always been con- 


sidered an emblem of superior, and usually, indeed, of royal 


distinction, and has been clung to in many cases with great 
tenacity. It is to the hereditary privilege of the De Courey 
family, lor’s of Kinsale, to wear their hat in the presence 
of the king. 
mere form of putting on the hat for a moment and taking 


This has in modern times dwindled into the 


it off again immediately. fn the reign of George the Second 
the then representative of the family, having recently come 
to the title, was presented at court for the first time. In- 
stead of complying with the usual etiquette of being cover- 
ed only for an instant, he thought fit to keep on his hat, 
| and walk about the drawing-room for some time. The cour- 
tiers stared in amazement; the king, with ready tact, 
walked up to his lordship politely and said that he believed 
he was under a slight error, for though he had an un- 
doubted right to keep his hat on in his presence, yet he 
might observe that there were ladies also present in the 
room. His young lordship bowed, apologized, and took off 
his hat. It ws well known that the Friends, being unwilling 
to take their hats off before the king, agreed with George 
the Third that the gentleman in waiting should pull their 
hats off just as they entered the presence-chamber; and 
this etiquette is always adhered tc. The retention of the 
hat, however, by Friends on ord nory occasions is not so 


‘much religious principle as the continuance of an old 


fashion. The philosophy of the Friends’ dress is this: it is 


not worn from plainness and humility, but it consists in pre- 


serving unvaried the particular style of dress that was in 


vogue at the time the society was formed. A modern, 


!| Friend dresses as William Penn did; but William Penn's 
straight collar and long coat were the regular court-dress 
of that age. The wearing of the hat is from the same 
cause. In the time of Charles the Second the hat was worn 
almost universally, as may be seen in the memoirs of that 
age; and the hat which was worn was precisely the broad- 
rimmed one of the modern Friend. The preacher always 
wore his hat in the pulpit, and the congregation followed 
the same custom. In a plate prefixed to Sparrow's Ra- 
tionale, printed just before the revolution, representing the 
interior of a church, the congregation are on their knees, 
and have their hats on, as the service-reader also has. The 
hat was generally worn at dinner. The judge wore his hat 
on the bench; the commons were always covered, as in- 
deed they still are. Hats are not of very ancient usage ; not 
older than the fifteenth century. The red hats of cardinals 
were first established by lunocent [V. who ordered them 
to be made of that color, to indicate that they were ready 
to shed their blood for religion. Formerly there were some 
curious laws in France about hats, in connection with bank- 
rupts, which we do not perceive that Congress has imi- 
tated in its late enactment. 
1o8d and 1688, it was ordained that no bankrupt should 


By several statutes, between 


wear a hat, but only a green cap; and if he appeared im 
public without lis green cap his proteetion was void, and 
| his creditors might seize him. This was ata time when 
| bankruptey was a crime ; now it is a misfortune, occasioned 


by the erime of others, 


The - hallad-soire es” 


"Society Library Rooms,” during the week, 


Dempster. of this delightful vo- 
ealist, at the 
have afforded us the greatest satesfaction. We always hear 
Dempster with pleasure. He has a tenor voice of great 
sweetness and flexibility, and his manner of rendering the 
words of his beautiful ballads is every way acceptable to 
his hearers. He has reeently set and sung several new 

songs. That from the pen of our excellent frend Epes 

Sargeant, Esq. ts very effective. We copy the words of the 
| Blind Boy,” Miss Hannah F. Gould, which 


Dempster sings to his own touching masic, and which we 


written by 


have no doubt will have a wide-spread popularity. 


“Oh! tell me the form of the saft summer au 
That tosses so gently the curls of my hair ; 
It breathes on my lip, and it fans my warm cheek ; 
Yet cives me no answer, though often LT speak ; 
I teel it play o’er me refreshing and kind, 
Yet | cannot touch it—I'm blind, oh! I'm blind ! 
And music, what is it? and where does it dwell? 
| I sink and IT mount with its cadence and swell, 
While touched to my heart with its deep thrilling strain, 
Till pleasure, till pleasure is turning to pain. 
What brightness of hue ts with music combined ? 
Will any one tell me ?—I'm blind, oh! I’m blind! 
"The perfumes of flowers that are hovering nich, 
What are they ? on what kind of wings do they fly ? 
\re not they sweet angel. that come to delight 
A poor litthe boy that knows nothing of sight ? 
he sun, moon and stars are to me undetined. 
| Oh! tell me what light is—Um blind, oh! I'm blind.” 
| ; 
j Neapolitan hats.-The new and elegant specnmen for 
laches’ hats introduced last season, and now in high favor, 
called the Neapolitan hats, is of the most beautitul fabri 
| that could possibly be presented to the inspection of the 
public as a material, and for the tasteful and elegant to 
adopt for summer wear, in preference to any other we have 
seen. The light, and graceful, and almost gossamer ap- 
pearance of this exquisite material is only surpassed by its 
durability. It may be altered to suit many changes of 
fashion in the shape, and can be worn in all weathers with- 
out injury. The Neapolitan hats may be purchased at Mrs. 
Pratt's millmery, corner of Broadway and Bleecker-street, 
and also at Mr. Hazlitt’s store, Broadway ; these being the 
on/y agents in this erty for the principal proprietor of the 
article. We take pleasure mw directing the attention of the 
public to them, 


Wealth of the late Duke of Cleveland It is said that by 
the late Duke of Cleveland's death, his eldest son, the pre- 
sent duke, sueceeds to £80,000 a year, Lord William Pow- 
lett has a legacy of £560,000, and Lord Harry another of 
£440,000, There is a legacy of £200,000 to a grandson ; 
the dowager-duchess has the Yorkshive estates, the house 
in Grosvenor-square, and an immense amount of plate, 
jewellery and forniture. A large portion ef the unentailed 
estates in Durham goes to one of bis daughters, His crace, 
it is said, had £1,250,000 in the three and a half per cent. 
consols, besides plate and jewellery to the value of a mil- 
lion sterling. 


Subseribers who intend changing their places of 


| residence on the first of May, will please give notice there- 
| of at the publication-office, No. 118 Nassau-street. 
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That trembling tells my gricf; 
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, Our parting moments uigh! 
: ‘tis wain, love; Within this bower 
ecting hour 
To fondest faith be given; 


Nay. smile ne 
Alas! that glist’ ning eye 
Too sadly revealeth 


| One ft 


Vet know these moments brief. | A prayer for thee to heaven, 


When high above 
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driven; Then dearest stay, Till morning’s ray To guide thy bark be 
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My lute I'll bring 
And sweetly sing 
Of trust in thee and heaven. 





ORIGINAL SKETCH OF BRAHAM. 


Brawam is an extraordinary creature; he is now be- 
tween sixty and seventy years of age, 
much vigor, judgment and taste, as he ever did; 


pathos about his singing which no vocalist in his day ean 


and sings with as 
there isa 


approach ; his style and manner, too, are essentially his 
own; he reads his songs better than any other man, and 
he has lived in the 
have 


his enunciation is distinct and perfect : 
Augustan age of theatricals in England. In 
been a Kemble, Cooke, Kean and Young, a Siddons and an 
O'Neal, in tragedy : and in comedy, Elliston, Palmer, (Bob) 
Munden, Dowton, Liston, Emery, Knight, Lovegrove, John- 
ston, Tokely, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Kelly, Mrs. Davison, Mrs. 
Orger, and others, acting together, none of whom, in their 
particular line, will ever be surpassed. Most of them are 
L recollect first hearing Braham when | was 


his day 


now dead, 
quite a boy; he was then playing at the Lyceum, in the 
Strand, pulled down ;) the Drury Lane com- 
pany were acting there until the present theatre was built. 
Many a time and oft have I thought of the delight T ex- 
perienced on first hearing him sing. He was playing Count 
Belino, in the Devil’s Bridge. There were then acting with 
him poor Raymond, (the best Baron ‘Toraldi, and that class 
of characters, the stage ever possessed,) Oxberry, James 
Wallack, Lovegrove, Pyne, Mrs. Dickens, Miss Kelly, Mrs. 
Bland, Mrs. Orger and others, all first-rate in their particu- 
lar department, most of whom appear now to be quite for- 
At that time grand operas were confined to the 


(long since 


gotten. 
Italian Opera, 
binet, Siege of Belgrade, Love in a Village et hoe 
The play-goers of that day thought Braham’s talents eon- 
fined to operas of the description just mentioned; but it 
never was pretended by his greatest opponents, that any 
one could sing like him; they were, however, greatly mis- 
taken as to his capabilities, for it has been acknowledged 
by the whole musical world, that he has never been sur- 
passed in Don Juan, Fra Diavolo, Masaniello, William 
Tell, &c. ; and who that has heard him at the musical fes- 


the usual operas being the Duenno, the Ca- 


genus. 


tivals and oratorios in England, the selections of music 
sung at which are principally from the old masters, can 
easily forget him? His “ Deeper and deeper still,” from 
Handel, is his own; no man could sing it after him with 
effect. Braham’s life 
associating, as he has been in the habit of doing, with the 
higher classes of the aristocracy of England, and being 
almost worshipped by them, not less for the delight he has 


would form an interesting volume; 


imparted at their parties and sorrces, by the magic of his 
voice, than for his private worth—his unassuming, kind 


manners. There is scarcely a family of distinction in Eng- 


land who have not met Braham in the private walk of 


life; kings, princes, dukes and potentates, have been pre- 
sent at parties where he has delighted them with his en- 
chanting powers; even the stern Duke of Wellington does 
not consider a banquet at Apsley House complete without 
this distinguished maa; nor are the inmates of Windsor 
Castle unfamiliar with his splendid voice. Braham’s great- 
est performance, perhaps, was at the coronation of Wil- 
liam the Fourth and Queen Victoria. Whether it was the 
oceasion that produced so splendid an exhibition, or whether 


it was from the peculiar structure of the sacred walls of 


but the effeet of his 
by those 


Westminster Abbey I know not; 
singing can never be forgotten on those cceasions, 
who heard him. 

Every one who has a soul for music should hear this dis- 
for when he has “ shuffled off this mortal 


“look upon his like again.” — s. 0. 
| 


tinguished artist, 
coil,” we ne'er shall 


A TOWN IN ONE OF THE OASES OF THE DESERTS.—The ex- 


ternal appearance of the town of Siwah (in the oasis of 
' that name) is striking and singular as well as its internal ar- 


rangements. It is built ona steep conical rock of testaceous 
lime-stone, and, both in its form and its crowded population, 
bears a resemblance toa bee-hive. The streets, narrow and 
crooked, are like staireases, and so dark, from the over- 
hanging stories, that the inhabitants use a lamp at noon 


day. In the centre of the town, the streets are generally 


five feet broad, and about eleven feet high; but some are 


so low that you must stoop to pass through them. Each 
house has several floors, the upper communicating with the 
lower by galleries and chambers which cover the streets. 
The number of stories visible is three or four, but there are 
On every marriage. the father builds a 
so that the tow: 

continually rising higher. The houses and walls are for th 
most part built of natron or mineral soda, and rock-salt 
mixed with sand, coated with a gypseous earth, which 
preserves the salt from melting. The town 
to two quarters: the upper is inhabited only by married 
people, women and children; the lower, by widowers and 
sania who, though allowed to go into the other quarter 
Thet tal 
300; that 


in fact five or six, 
lodgment for his son above his own, 


is divided in- 


by day, must retire at dusk under penalty of a fine. 
population of the town is between 2,000 and 2, 
of the oasis at large is supposed to amount to $,000 souls. 


Tueatricat pun.—An old lady named Wall, who had 
been a subordinate actress at the Haymarket, in due course 
of time died. Some one from the theatre went to break the 
intelligence to Colman; who, on hearing it, asked if there 
had been any bills stuek up? The messenger replied in the 
negative, and ventured to ask Colman why he bad put that 
question @” Colman answered, “ They generally paste bills 
on a dead wa//—don’t they ?” 


NUMBER OF CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS.—A reader acts with 
regard to books, as a good citizen dues with regard 
men; he does not live on intimate terms with all his con- 
temporaries, but selects a few friends. There is no more 
reason to be disconcerted at the sight of 150,000 volumes 
in the king's library, than that there are 700,000 men at 
Paris. 
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